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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this qualitative exploratory single-case 
study was to explore the perceptions and social 
interactions of participants in an online role-playing game 
campaign. Six participants were recruited from social 
media groups. All participants were over age 18 years and 
had 3 or fewer years of experience playing the traditional 
role-playing game (TRPG) Dungeons & Dragons. 
Methods triangulation including — semistructured 
interviews, journal prompts and entries, and observations 
were used to gather data from the study participants and 
game manager. Data analysis resulted in three main 
themes (skill identification, social interactions, and 
leadership skills) and nine subthemes (weakness 
identification, problem identification, problem resolution, 
teamwork, delegation, conflict resolution, decision- 
making, emotional response, and empathy) demonstrating 
new learning capacities that were transferred socially to 
various life interactions. 


INTRODUCTION 


Since the 1950s, researchers have predominately focused 
on computer technologies for developing leadership skills 
(Lee et al., 2018; Mysirlaki & Paraskeva, 2017; Shubik, 
1968; Yee, 2007). Serious games are widely used in the 
military, business, and education arena for the purpose of 
training and learning development (Greene, 1960; 
O’Brien et al., 2014). In the 1970s, a group of people took 
aspects of the military strategy games and combined them 
with the art of high fantasy to create a new genre of games 
called role-playing games (RPGs) (Witwer, 2015). These 
started as games a small group of people would play using 
polyhedral dice, pencils, and paper to keep track of health, 
hit points, etc. As technology advanced, these pen-and- 
paper games became the basis for the massively 
multiplayer online role-playing games (MMORPGs) of 
the computerized era (Yee, 2007). Research supports 
using video games for a variety of educational purposes, 
including enhancing multitasking abilities in older adults 
(Anguera et al., 2013; Ng et al., 2019). 


RPGs are a subcategory of simulation games (Braun et al., 
2016). Role-play is used in businesses for training 
purposes (Dohaney et al., 2015; Oh & Solomon, 2014), 
typically for training sales, crisis management, or 
leadership scenarios. MMORPGs are also used as virtual 
environment settings to train soft skills in business 
(Chang & Lin, 2014; Harman et al., 2015). 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


This exploratory case study involved six participants with 
little to no experience with TRPGs who played in five 
role-playing sessions. The game sessions were led by an 
experienced game master (GM) with a_ general 
understanding of the processes and methods involved in 
this study. The five scenarios were as follows: DDALO8- 
00: Once in Waterdeep; and Chapters I-IV of Waterdeep: 
Dragon Heist Campaign. After each session, participants 
sent in journaled responses to prompts given to them. 
Participants were relying on the journal prompts as 
questions, rather than suggestions for them to write about, 
and requested a new set of prompts for the remaining 3 
weeks of the study. 


The three research questions were as follows: 


RQI1: How do participants describe their ability to transfer 
learned skills from playing Dungeons & Dragons to their 
personal, social, and work lives? 


RQ2: How do participants describe the significance of 
their ability to transfer learned skills from playing 
Dungeons & Dragons to their daily lives? 


RQ3: How do participants perceive their development in 
social interaction skills after playing the Dungeons & 
Dragons scenarios? 


METHODOLOGY 


After initial expression of interest via email, all potential 
participants were contacted via email, briefed on what 
would be required for the study, and asked if they wanted 
to continue with the study. Upon acceptance of the study 
requirements, the participants were sent informed consent 
documents to read, sign, and indicate consent for audio 
recording. Upon return of the executed documents, each 
participant received a link to a SurveyPlanet.com survey 


to complete, which collected general demographic data 
and offered a selection of skills the participants were 
interested in developing. 


The GM started Session 0 with DDALO08-00: Once in 
Waterdeep. The subsequent scenarios were from 
Waterdeep: Dragon Heist campaign setting, and the GM 
went chapter by chapter, opting to break more complex 
chapters into two sessions. 


After each scenario, I sent the participants a prompts list 
with a recap of the scenario, a reminder of the next 
session, and encouragement and gratitude for their 
participation. 


Upon receipt of the participants’ journal entries, I coded 
the journals via NVivo auto coding, which generated 
upwards of 40 themes. Later, those themes were analyzed 
and grouped together based on how they answered the 
research questions. At the end of the final session, I 
scheduled interviews with the six participants; however, 
only five responded. Those were also transcribed and 
coded within NVivo, triangulating with the other themes 
from the journal entries. In total, there were three major 
themes, each with three subthemes which are discussed 
later. 


RESULTS 


The first research question asked how the participants 
described their ability to transfer learned skills from the 
game to their personal, social, and work lives. Analysis of 
the data in the interview transcripts and the weekly journal 
prompts demonstrated the increase in the participants’ 
abilities to identify the skills they found themselves using 
in the game and how they adapted the skill usage to these 
aspects of their lives. 


There were 25 references to skill identification throughout 
the data. Specific skills listed by participants included 
weakness identification (20 references), problem 
identification (40 total references), and problem 
resolution (22 references). 


RQ2 was, how do participants describe the significance of 
their ability to transfer learned skills from playing 
Dungeons & Dragons to their daily lives? Thematic 
analysis of the journal prompts and five interview 
transcripts, as previously stated, led to the emergence of 
three main themes: skill identification, social interactions, 
and leadership skills. These main themes were 
acknowledged in the scope of the first research question. 


RQ3 was, how do participants perceive their development 
in social interaction skills after playing the Dungeons & 
Dragons scenarios? This research question emerged from 
the data and the thematic analysis of the journal prompts 
and interview transcripts of the five participants who 
completed these items. The three main themes that 
emerged—skill identification, social interactions, and 


leadership skills—were acknowledged in the scope of the 
first research question. 


DISCUSSION 


The purpose of this section is to confirm or deny the key 
findings of this study with previously recorded 
information on skill transference from MMOGs. As 
shown in Table 1 and in Peterson (2012) and Witwer 
(2015), the intentions of the original Dungeons & 
Dragons developer provided evidence to the accuracy of 
the concepts put forth that RPGs provide a safe space for 
participants to explore cooperative opportunities and 
receive immediate feedback on their choices and the 
consequences of those choices. 


Findings for RQ1 


In Blume et al. (2017), skill identification was the initial 
part of participants moving forward with either closed 
skills (reproduction of procedure for completion of task) 
or open skills (accomplishment of task using general 
principle). As the sessions progressed, participants 
expressed their increasing ability to look at a situation 
through the context of the game and select appropriate 
actions to problem-solve (open skills). 


Exploring the responses to journal prompts and interview 
transcripts, participants articulated and defined the skills 
they learned from the game that they were able to use in 
their daily lives. They were able to use both skill 
identification and weakness identification to their 
advantage and were able to express positive outcomes 
after extended play. Participants were also able to 
document their understanding of how these skills could 
assist them in their career trajectories, whether the 
trajectories were at the job-seeking level or the promotion 
level. 


The present study’s findings indicated that the 
participants were able to articulate and describe their 
ability to transfer skills by explicitly highlighting their 
perceived inability to identify skills in each moment and 
then demonstrate their perceived improvement in skill 
identification by the end of the 5 weeks, sufficiently 
answering the research question. I theorized that 
individuals normally do not think about the learning tasks 
or skills intentionally, only when specifically prompted or 
requested, hence the improved ability to apply, focus, and 
improve. The findings satisfied the answer to the research 
question based on the general problem of MMORPGs 
providing solutions versus TRPGs where the solutions 
need to come from collaboration (Whitwer, 2015) and 
social interactions (Blume et al., 2017; Lofgren & 
Fefferman, 2007; Lord et al., 2011; Statkova et al., 2019; 
Wright et al., 2020). 


Table 1: Themes and Subthemes for Research Question | 
with Supporting Literature Excerpts 


Theme and 
subtheme 


Literature excerpts 


Main theme 1: 


Skill 
identification 


Subtheme 1: 


Weakness 
identification 


Main theme 2: 


Social 
interactions 


Subtheme 1: 


Teamwork 


Main theme 3: 


Leadership 


In Blume et al. (2019), skill 
identification was the initial part 
of participants moving forward 
with either closed _ skills 
(reproduction of procedure for 
completion of task) or open skills 
(accomplishment of task using 
general principle). As sessions 
progressed, participants 
expressed their increasing ability 
to look at a situation through the 
context of the game and select 
appropriate actions to problem- 
solve (open skills). 


In the same degree as_ skill 
identification, participants were 
able to express their abilities to 
identify areas where open skills 
(Blume et al., 2019) would be 
helpful to their completion of 
tasks or even problem solve. 


Lofgren and Fefferman (2007) 
identified the human factor in the 
virtual world of World of 
Warcraft. The team noted the 
strong division of those who 
would “troll” others by leading 
infected nonplaying characters 
into low-level areas to kill 
everyone and those who would 
attempt to assist the infected to 
heal them. 


Stankova et al. (2019) and Wright et 
al. (2020) noted that game-based 
learning supports development 
of various social skills, supports 
moral integrity, and provides a 
safe space for exploring choices. 
Dungeons & Dragons is, 
specifically, a cooperative game 
that requires teamwork and 
social interaction to succeed 
(Parker & Lepper, 1987; Witwer, 
2015). 


T. Brown (2011) noted that role- 
playing games disrupt the Sloan 
leadership model by not having a 
designated and permanent team 
leader. The team leader is 
selected by the team-up group 
based on experience, — skill, 
knowledge, etc., providing 
numerous opportunities for 
players to partake in leadership 
positions. 


Subtheme 1: 
Decision- 
making 


In the case of the participants, they 
were able to make full use their 
social skills in coming to an 
effective (or ineffective) 
decision (Hesse et al., 2015). 
Through talking over the 
possible solutions, they shared a 
mindset, plan, and goal for 
resolving the problem at hand, 
allowing them to come to a 
collective decision for action 
(Hesse et al., 2015). 


Findings for RQ2 


Participants were able to identify the specific skills they 
employed and describe scenarios in their daily lives where 
they could use these skills. One participant focused on 
collaborative problem-solving (Hesse et al., 2015) as one 
of the skills they developed during the study. They 
discussed the importance of that skill to their self in 
relation to the mental health issues they generally faced. 


Participants’ abilities to identify emotional responses was 
a subtheme identified in the data. In some cases, 
participants were able to identify where their emotional 
response would have resulted in poor decisions or 
outcomes both in the game and in their daily lives. 
Extrapolating from Merriam (2008), adult learning is a 
multidimensional process that also involves emotions for 
the brain to make meaningful connections. 


During their interview, another participant also elaborated 
on the social aspect of the game, which Witwer (2015) 
stated was the 


Table 2: Themes and Subthemes for Research Question 2 
with Supporting Literature Excerpts 


Meno Literature excerpts 

subtheme ae 
Maintheme1l: In Blume et al. (2019), — skill 
Skill identification was the initial part of 
identification participants moving forward with 


either closed skills (reproduction 
of procedure for completion of 
task) or open skills 
(accomplishment of task using 
general principle). As sessions 
progressed, participants expressed 
their increasing ability to look at a 
situation through the context of the 
game and = select appropriate 
actions to problem-solve (open 
skills). 


Subtheme 2: Pearl et al. (2019) clearly remarked 
Problem that identifying problems was one 
identification of the five crucial steps in critical 

thinking. A second step also 


employed by participants was 
presenting multiple potential 
solutions before deciding on the 
direction to go. 


Main theme 2: Lofgren and Fefferman (2007) 

Social identified the human factor in the 

interactions virtual world of World of Warcraft. 
The team noted the strong division 
of those who would “troll” others 
by leading infected nonplaying 
characters into low-level areas to 
kill everyone and those who would 
attempt to assist the infected to 
heal them. 


Subtheme 2: T. Brown (2011) and Yan (2014) 

Delegation identified soft skills such as critical 
thinking, team leadership and 
creative problem-solving as skills 
that can be learned through 
experiential games—specifically, 
the games challenge the Sloan 
leadership model by not having a 
permanent and dedicated leader. 
Instead, the team delegates the 
leadership position to the most 
qualified player. 


Main theme3: T. Brown (2011) noted that role- 

Leadership playing games disrupt the Sloan 
leadership model by not having a 
designated and permanent team 
leader. The team leader is selected 
by the team-up group based on 
experience, skill, knowledge, etc., 
providing numerous opportunities 
for players to partake in leadership 
positions. 


Subtheme 2: In some cases, participants were able 

Emotional to identify where their emotional 

response response would have resulted in 
poor decisions or outcomes both in 
the game and in their daily lives. 
Extrapolating from Merriam 
(2008), adult learning is a 
multidimensional process which 
also involves emotions for the 
brain. to make meaningful 
connections. 


focus of the resolution of role play sessions. Two 
participants believed using RPGs was significantly 
important for developing certain social-based skills such 
as persuasion, nonverbal communication, and conflict 
resolution, as acknowledged in Bailenson and Yee (2007). 
Participants were also able to identify key moments in 
their daily lives where transferring skills from the game 
to their personal situations was significant in resolving 
their tasks. Literature indicates, and the present study’s 
findings support, that RPGs, both TRPGs and 
MMORPGs, are valid tools for developing and training 


leadership skills and abilities in safe environments (T. 
Brown, 2011; Parker & Lepper, 1987; Wright et al., 2020; 
Yan, 2014). Further, Pearl et al. (2019) clearly remarked 
that identifying problems was one of the five crucial steps 
in critical thinking. A second step that the study 
participants also employed was presenting multiple 
potential solutions before deciding on the direction to go. 


Findings for RQ3 


Participants had opportunities presented to them during 
the sessions where they could take the lead in a situation. 
There were some minor challenges when these situations 
arose that were handled in the moment (such as one 
person talking over another); however, the participants 
seemed able to navigate team conflicts well. One 
participant discussed the significance of their developing 
social interactions due to mental health issues, including 
autism spectrum disorder. Two participants identified the 
potential of TRPGs being used with children to teach 
social skills and collaborative problem-solving. 


T. Brown (2011) and Vella et al. (2020) identified the 
principle of freedom to fail in the use of online games, and 
one participant also mentioned this principle during their 
interview. During observations of the sessions, the 
researcher noted the team dynamics and emerging leaders 
during the sessions, which Curral et al. (2017) discussed 
at length. Their findings were important to note in the 
present study because the emerging leaders spoke toward 
their social awkwardness or mental health issues. Lord et 
al. (2011) also discussed the aspect of leadership in which 
a leader can affect intrapersonal constructs in a group or 
team, which then allows the group or team to adapt their 
behavioral responses in varying situations. This creates a 
more complex and dynamic form of leadership, 
supporting the present study’s subthemes of conflict 
resolution and problems resolution. 

The participants’ abilities to articulate their 
acknowledgement of their perceived development in 
social skills satisfies the intent of RQ3. The advancement 
from feeling lost and alone to taking the opportunities 
presented to be involved in the leadership of the team 
coincides with research presented in T. Brown (2011), 
Hesse et al. (2015), Parker and Lepper (1987), Stahkova 
et al. (2019), Witwer (2015), and Wright et al. (2020) 
stating that cooperative learning in a safe setting, such as 
an RPG, produces opportunities for participants to act and 
react without fear of social stigma or negative workplace 
consequences. The findings from this study regarding the 
data-driven research question furthered findings from T. 
Brown and Vella et al. (2020) by providing a much- 
needed view from the participant-player viewpoint of how 
the concepts of empathy (a subtheme) in the constraints 
of gender presentation to the group affect team dynamics 
and emergent leadership. 


Table 3: Themes and Subthemes for Research Question 3 
with Supporting Literature Excerpts 


Theme and 
subtheme 


Literature excerpts 


participants’ abilities to act with 
justice, mercy, or other action. 


Main theme 1: 


Skill 
identification 


Subtheme 3: 


Problem 
resolution 


Main theme 2: 


Social 
interactions 


Subtheme 3: 


Conflict 
resolution 


Main theme 3: 


Leadership 


Subtheme 3: 


Empathy 


In Blume et al. (2019), . skill 
identification was the initial part of 
participants moving forward with 
either closed skills (reproduction of 
procedure for completion of task) or 
open skills (accomplishment of task 
using general principle). As sessions 
progressed, participants expressed 
their increasing ability to look at a 
situation through the context of the 
game and select appropriate actions to 
problem solve (open skills). 

Lord et al. (2011) discussed the aspect 
of leadership in which a leader can 
affect intrapersonal constructs within 
a group or team, which then allows 
the group or team to adapt their 
behavioral responses in varying 
situations, creating a more complex 
and dynamic form of leadership. 
Lofgren and Fefferman (2007) 
identified the human factor in the 
virtual world of World of Warcraft. 
The team noted the strong division of 
those who would “troll” others by 
leading infected nonplaying 
characters into low-level areas to kill 
everyone and those who would 
attempt to assist the infected to heal 
them. 

P. Brown and Levinson (1987), 
Rodriguez and Boyer (2018), and 
Rudra et al. (2011) noted that role- 
playing in a business setting has been 
used for years; one of the areas 
business role-playing is used is in 
conflict resolution training. 

T. Brown (2011) noted that role- 
playing games disrupt the Sloan 
leadership model by not having a 
designated and permanent team 
leader. The team leader is selected by 
the team-up group based on 
experience, skill, knowledge, etc., 
providing numerous opportunities for 
players to partake in leadership 
positions. 

As stated in Hesse et al. (2015), 
collaborative problem-solving 
requires the full use of social skills, 
including a shared mindset, plan, and 
goal for the problem. Extrapolating 
from those requirements, one could 
assume that there is also a shared 
empathy among the participants and 
that empathy could further extend to 
the nonplaying characters or enemies 
being faced in the game situation. 
This would factor into _ the 


CONCLUSION 


One of the unforeseen subcultures to grow during the 
pandemic was that of virtual tabletop gaming, which 
allowed people to interact with other humans while 
keeping socially distant. It was also a way for people to 
develop certain soft skills if they paid attention to doing 
sO. 


The participants identified skills they were able to transfer 
and describe scenarios in which they found themselves 
doing so in their day-to-day lives. There was no 
measurement of increase of skill ability, only the 
participants’ perceptions. 


Two participants specifically mentioned using RPGs as a 
means for developing social skills in children and those 
with Autism Spectrum Disorder (ASD), among other 
neurodiversity. 


FUTURE RESEARCH 


Further research into using TRPGs for the neurodiverse 
population would not be remiss. One participant in this 
study was open about their neurodiversity which included 
schizophrenia and ASD. Their insight into how they were 
able to navigate a voice-only role-playing game through a 
virtual table top simulator (VTT) provided new 
information that offers a robust area of future study. This 
study, as conducted, added to the greater body of 
knowledge by demonstrating the human aspect of skill 
transference in an applied gaming setting. Leadership 
development that focuses on the whole person and 
engages the participant in their own learning has the 
greatest critical success. 
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